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NOTES PROM 'THE COLLECTIVES' 

„ Thousands pf vdoctors, from California 
to New York have engaged in walkouts and job 
actions^ in response to insurance companies 
pulling out of the malpractice insurance 
business, wlvich is not as profitable as it 
once was; The article on page one, which was 
updated and edited from an article by Drio nr-,:. 
Thomas Bodenheimer, a California member of 
the Health Policy Advisory Center, explains 
why the malpractice insurance crisis is a, 
symptom of the deepening crisis of health 
care in the United States. Health-PAC's 
address is 17 Murray St., New York, N.Y. 10007. 

There was a nearly total news blackout 
; in this country about the execution of Michael 
Abdul Malik, a political prisoner hanged in 
Trinidad last month after a three-year fight 
to save his life. It was very difficult for us 
- to discover the facts about Malik and we 
almost gave up. We are indepted to the 
National Conference of Black Lawyers for 
their help and encouragement (the story's on 
page 6). 

In the near future, we'll be trying to 
explain the New York City budget crisis in 
which basic city services, as well as some 
38,000 jobs, are being slashed at the demand 
6f banks controlling the city's indebtedness. 

That's all for today- - 
LNS 
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[See graphics section for page of health care graphics] 

MALPRACTICE INSURANCE CONTROVERSY REFLECTS 
INADEQUACY OF U.S. HEALTH CARE 

(Editor's note: the following is an updated and 

edited version of an article written by Dr. 

Thomas Bodenheimer of the Health Policy Advisory 
Center (Heal th-PAC) 5 o 

"It is macabre to watch the media, the politi- 
cians, the health providers and the insurance 
companies heatedly debate proposals about how 
much money to pay a child whose brain has been 
damaged or an adult suffering unremitting pain, 
while ignoring the causes of the suffering 
inflicted by our medical system. " i 

—Dr. Tom Bodenheimer, Healths 
PAC member 

NEW YORK, N.Y. (LNS) — In the latest manifesta- 
tion of America's deepening health care crisis, thou- 
sands of doctors across the country have walfeedoout 
on their patients in recent weeks. Ifi" respond e~to 
SoarYng!:ifioriaSefoinlthfeir^maipracti6e insurance /r' 
premiums , Idoctors from New York to California have 
curtailed non-emergency services in the private 
hospitals in which they practice. 

A four-week walkout by California physicians 
enddd in the first week of June after it had cost 
4,500 furloughed hospitals workers some $21 million 
in lost pay and San Francisco Bay Area hospitals 
an estimated $2.5 million in lost charges. 

In New York, a doctors' slowdown has been 
spreading through Brooklyn, Queens, Staten Island 
and the Bronx as well as Nassau, Suffolk and Rock- 
land counties as doctors refuse to see new patients 
or perform non-emergency surgery. 

The crisis was triggered when the Argonaut 
Insurance Company of Menlo Park, Califomia—the 
nationals second largest malpractice insurance 
company— terminated its group coverage of doctors 
after many refused to pay unprecedented premium 
increases . 

The California walkout occurred after Argonaut 
had terminated its group coverage of 4000 northern 
California doctors and offered individual malpractice 
insurance at a 384 per cent increase. 

In New York, the State Insurance Commissioner 
denied Afigonaut: a rate increase of nearly 200 per 
cent on its malpractice coverage of 20,000 state 
physicians. The company responded by cancelling 
its insurance coverage as of June 30, 1075. 

Health providers in 21 states — including Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Florida- -where Argonaut demanded 
a rise of 500 per cent in malpractice premiums— 
face either huge rate increases or cancellation of 
malpractice insurance policies. 

Doctors in Ohio, Alaska and Florida have already 
staged slowdowns, and physicians in several Texas p' 
cities and in Bucks County, Pennsylvania followed 
with striked of their own in early June. 

How Malpractice Insurance Works 


comes from medical patients, a mere 16 per 
cent of this money ever gets back to the 
patients in awards or settlements for injuries 
caused by doctors' negligence. The rest is 
siphoned off mainly to insurance companies and 
lawyers, who commonly receive a standard rate 
of one third to one half of the total settlement. 
If the suit is unsuccessful the plaintiff pays 
lawyer nothing. 

The Extent Of Malpractice 

As part of a growing consumer awareness 
movement, more people have become critical of 
the quality of health care they are receiving. 

The number of malpractice cases increased 70 
per cent from 1973-1974. 

In addition, the average claim size has 
gone up 20 per cent from 1973-1974. Although 
89 per cent of settlements are less than $10,000, 
California, for example, has seen 16 $1 million 
verdicts since 1969. 

In the largest malpractice award to date, 
$4,025,000, a jury found San Francisco's Mt. 

Zion Hospital and one of its doctors liable in 
the case of an 11-year-pld boy who was left 
untreated following a head injury and is now 
paralized and unable to speak. 

In another famous case, Albert Gonzales, 
a grocery clerk in constant pain from an 
unnecessary and bungled back operation, is shar- 
ing with his lawyer a $3.7 million award against 
Dr. John Nork and Mercy Hospital in Sacramento. 
According to the judge, Nork "for nine years 
made a practice of performing unnecessary 
surgery and performing it badly, simply to 
line his pockets. And Nork himself admitted to 
needlessy maiming at least 30 patients over the 
years . 

Hpwever, poor quality care is not restricted 
to a tiny minority of incompetent doctors. Accor 
ding to a Washington Post report, two million 
operations, a staggering 15 per cent of all 
surgery, are entirely unnecessary. Performed 
purely to profit surgeons, these operations . 
account for the deaths of at least 10,000 people 
annually. 

A study of drug prescribing in Ohio further 
revealed that 65.6 per cent of antibiotics were 
prescribed unnecessarily or incorrectly admini- 
stered, and that in 92 per cent of cases with 
adverse reactions to antibiotics, the prescrip- 
tions were faulty. 

Excessive prescribing of antibiotics, pushed 
by the highly profitable drug industry, has been 
reported to cause roughly 100,000 deaths per 
year. Compared to these figures, the number of 
malpractice suits is still miniscixle. 

To protect themselves from an increasing 
public awareness of inadequate and dangerous 
health care leading to increased and costly 
malpractice Suits, doctors are increasingly 
practicing "defensive medicine" — going overboard 
on expensive diagnostic tests to protect them- 
selves from suits without necessarily improving 


Last yeer about $500 million dotth of premium 
payments frommdoctors , dentists and hospitals went 

to ten insurance companies. Although the money theqquality of their Care. 
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According to Casper Weinberger, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

$3 billion to $5 billion is spent annually on 
unnecessary diagnostic procedures, including 
one third 1 of the $1.4 billion spent each year on 
X-rays. And again, the cost of these methods of f. 
doctors to protect themselves against malpractice 
suits is also relayed back to the patient. 


Why the Insurance Companies are Pulling Out 

As in other industries , insurance companies 
invest their profits in other ereasv i^Part of the 
insurancer'lgdustry's withdrawal from the malpractice 
field is relalt'edi to the investment of their multi- 
million dollar premium income. 1974 was the worst 
year ever for casualty insurers who were hit by a 
staggering $6 billions (drop in the value of their 
investment portfolios^" n crv-lo: y- - ” v ~ • 

su^s'u'ipi'v^«gR^°^ a ^ Teledyi^ A Jhc. t 

ordered <b@os]Qb®idiaf^ A^oftaut , ofitcof the: malpractice 
: matl«etv;whB» Argpnaut's investments fell. Argonaut 
is continuing with its less risky workmen's comp- 
ensation insurance, under which the insurers pay 
out only a fraction of the costs of injuries to 
workers while they rake in millions in premiums 
from companies. 


MAJOR COAL OPERATORS PAY HALF 
OF ESTABLISHED TAX RATE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The nation's major indepen- 
dent coal, operators generally paid 1974 federal 
income taxes at about half the rate established 
by law, according to a report recently released 
by a public interest group called Tax Analysts 
and Advocates. 

The tax rate established for large corpora- 
tions by Congress is 48 per cent, but the report 
showed that taxes were actually paid at the follow- 
ing rates: Eastern Gas § Fuel, 23.1 per cent; 
Westmoreland, 23.5 per cent; Pittston, 38.3 per 
cent; North American, 26.4; Falcon Seaboard, 24.6; 
and Utah International-, 0.2 per cent. 

The tax group's report indicated that the 
largest overall source for coal company tax evasion 
was the coal depletion allowance. Similar to the 
oil depletion allowance, the provision lets coal 
operators deduct 10 per cent of their income in 
addition to other business costs before figuring 
their taxes. 

- 30 - 


Coalitions of doctors in several states are 
currently pressuring their state legislatures 
to devise a system of malpractice insurance that 
they will be able to afford. On June 10, New York 
doctors agreed to end their 10-day slowdown when 
a new law goveraang malpractice suits was promised 
by a governor's panel on Malpractice Legislation. 

Idaho, Indiana and Maryland have recently 
enacted laws creating state-supported insurance 
pools or funds to ensure that doctors will be able 
to have malpractice coverage. Idaho and Indiana 
have also limited lawyers' fees and set ceilings ion 
malpractice suit awards. While favorable to both 
doctors and insurance companies, who will have to 
pay out less, a ceiling on malpractice awards 
penalizes the person who faces a lifetime of 
costly medical care because of a doctor's mistake. 

In the present heated controversies between 
doctors, insurance companies, and politicians, 
the real issue- -the poor quality' of health care in 
the country- -is being neatly avoided. Large mal- 
practice awards have become the only recourse 
for poor medical treatment.,, n§|jd they ,'are hardly® - 
soliitibh'.-'’ limits’. • > 


(Thanks to the United Mine Workers Journal for 
this information.) 

INTELLIGENCE AGENCY CAN'T DESTROY TOP SECRETS 

FORT MEADE, Md. (LNS) — The National Security 
Agency is having trouble getting rid of its top 
secrets at the rate it would like- -twenty tons a 
day. 

Originally established under the Defense 
Department, the National Security Agency is de- 
voted to intelligence, including intercepting 
and decoding communications from foreign coun- 
tries. The Agency has a massive budget of well 
over a billion dollars a year, and a workforce of 
some 25,000. 

The Agency's $1.2 million classified waste 
destructor; built to convert secret materials in- 
to gases and liquids, does not work. More than 
once, jackhammers were used to break up an accum- 
ulation of rock- like residue that collected in 
the machine, which was constructed by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


"But," concludes Tom Bodenheimer, "in a 
capitalist economy, it is not surprising that 
money, the gateway to obtaining medical care, 
should be considered adequate compensation for the 
ravages produced by such care." 



is ie'k'k &********* ****** ****** ** ** * 

"I don't know the exact figure. It depends 
an what you mean by political prisoners. If it's 
Communists you meant for instance t I don 't consider 
them political prisoners because Communism is 
against the law. It follows that a Communist is not 
a political prisonersbut a common criminal. " 
r, —Shah -of Iran in a recent interview, 

when askedv-the nufabdrtbf pollt teal prisoner^ jirlranys 
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At least once during the two-year old machine's 
existence, some classified materials escaped un- 
harmed from the 3400 degrees (Farenheit) destruc- 
tor. Agency employees were immediately assigned 
to comb the grounds and recover the secrets. 

- 30 - 

************************************************** 

; i mon^who ssts^oy,t to become famous irrespect- 
ive of the sound values of ' society t irrespective of 
reatatove fo$ his fellow human being , irrespective 
of the consequences of his acts upon other human 
beings , is a special kind of criminal. Be gets and 
deserves the total contempt of history and mankind." 

— Gerald Ford, 1965 in his 
book, Portrait of the Assassin, 

about Lee Harvey Oswald. 
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(See #692 for; more information on Olga Talamante.) 

OLGA TALAMANTE, HELD IN ARGENTINE PRISON FOR 7 MONTHS, 
VISITED BY TWO AMERICANS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Two Americans traveled to 
Argentina in mid-May to investigate the case of 1 
Olga Talamante, a California Chicane held as a po- 
litical prisoner for the last seven months. 

The Americans, attorney Leonard Weinglass and 
Ed McCaughan, a friend and organizer of her defense 
effort in the U.S..,. were the first Americans to 
visit Talamante in prison. In addition, they spent 
a week meeting with U.S. Embassy officials, Argen- 
tine functionaries and local court officials to 
try to win her release. 

Two years ago, Talamante went to Argentina to 
teach English and to study political developments 
there. On November 10, 197^, she was arrested in a 
pre-dawn nounduty' of 13 radicals in the city of 
Azul , 200 miles south of Buenos Aires. The arrests 
were made four days after a proclamation of martial 
law by Argentine President Isabel Peron» which gave 
the federal police wide powers in arresting and inr 
terrogating suspected subversives. 

Talamante and her companions were interrogated 
and tortured for four days and nights by police who 
said that they were arrested for possessing two pis- 
tols and "subversive literature." 

"I was strapped naked to a bed, and they ap- 
plied electric shock to the most sensitive parts of 
my body, asking me questions I couldn ' t answer ," 
she told Weinglass and McCaughan. "They forced me 
to sigh a false declaration while they pressed a 
gun to my head. It's a nightmare I'll 1 ive with r 
for the rest of my life." 

"It's a clear political frame-up," Talamante's 
attorney told the visiting Americans. "The same 
guns with the same serial numbers have been used 
as evidence In several other pol i t i cal arrests in 
the area." 

McCaughan explained that, "Although charges 
had still not been filed against the prisoners 
when we were there, both the judge and the federal 
prosecutor assured us that all of the prisoners 
would be found guilty and sentenced to the minimum 
three years, making them el Sgible for parole this 
July. 

"Even after being released, by the courts, 
however, they can all be detained indefinitely by 
the federal government under the laws of the State 
of Seige, just as more than 1200 other political- 
prisoners are now being held in Argentina." 

In the months since Olga's arrest, the U.S. 
Embassy has never spoken with her defense attorney 
and they claim to know nothing of the medical re- 
port filed in the court Nummary which substantiate 
Talamante's charges of torture. 

"They said they did not know that charges 
had not been filed against Olga," said McCaughan, 
"nor that she will be subject to further detention 
by the Executive Power of the government even if 
released by the court." 

The U.S. embassy In Argentina and the State 
Department "seem to have made a choice in this 
case," said Weinglass "to do nothing to embarass 
the present government. 


According to Weinglass and McCaughan, the only 
hope that Talamante has for being released in July 
is a verbal promise made by the Argentine Foreign 
Minister to the U.S. Embassy that she she will be 
deported within a few days after she completes her 
sentence. 

Calling the case a "political embarassment ," 
Alejandro Orfila, the Argentine Ambassador to the 
U.S., admitted to Olga's parents, who are farm work- 
ers in Gilroy, California, that the massive publ ic 
outcry in support of their daughter had influenced 
that deci sion . 

"The recent appointment of General Alberto 
Numa La plane as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, however, raises doubts about whether the 
(promise of deportation wi 1 1 be carried out," said 
ffeCaughan . "Numa Lap lane, loyal to Lopez Rega 
[the extreme conservative cabinet minister closest 
to Isabel Peron] and trained in the United States, 
is expected to pull out all the stops in the 
government's campaign against leftist opposition; 
leaving the future of all political prisoners in 
the country in doubt." 

Hundreds of leftists, especially left-wing 
trade unionists, have been arrested and detained 
without charges since the November proclamation 
and many have been mysteriously assassinated by 
right-wing terror squads. 

According to a forthcoming report on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Human Rights in Argentina, 
written under the auspices of the U.S, Latin 
American Studies Association (LASA), these right- 
ists, parami 1 i tary organ izations operate with at 
least the tacit approval of the government. 

One group, the Argentine AntirCommunist Al- 
liance (AAA), has claimed responsi bi 1 i ty for the 
assassination of about 200 leftists and liberals 
and has terrorized many others into fleeing 
the- country. 

"Despite what they have already endured, and 
the uncertainty of their future," said McCaughan, 
"Olga and her twelve companions remain remarkably 
strong and optimistic, In large part, because of 
the complete support they're receiving from fam- 
ily and local townspeople and because of the work 
they know we're doing for them here in the United 
States." 

The recent history in Vietnam has also been 
a boost for their morale. "When we see what the 
Vietnamese have done, and how long it took," ex- 
plained one prisoner whose pregnant wife and 18- 
year old sister share a jail cell with Talamante, 
"we realize what a long struggle our w'i] j. 

But we know that we, too, will win. And that's 
the simple secret of our strength." 

-30- 

(Thanks to Pacific News Service, INTERNEWS, and 
Ed McCaughan for this information.) 

*************************************************** 

PEOPLE: WE NEED EVERYONE TO SEND US MONEY RIGHT 

NOW: THERE"S NO MONEY IN THE BANK, NO POSTAGE IN 

THE METER, AND A C.O.D. DELIVERY IS DUE TODAY FOR 
PRINTING SUPPLIES AND WE CAN ' t PAY FOR IT. 
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[See photo to go with the following story.] 

INDIAN WOMAN APPEALS 25 YEAR SENTENCE FOR 
MURDER OF CHILD MOLESTER 

SPOKANE, Washington (LNS) — Yvonne Wanrow, a 
Colville Indian (Lake Band) is appealing the 25-year 
prisoncsentence she has received for killing a man 
who attempted to molest her young son and had earlier 
raped her babysitter's 7--year old daughter. 

She was convicted by an all-white jury at a 
time when, her supporters point out, the national 
press had been obsessed with the occupation of Wound- 
ed Knee for several months, condemning all Indian 
people for violence. 

"I get the feeling that I was just being used 
by the prosecutor to get where he ias going on the 
political ladder," Wanrow says. "It's terrible. Shall 
I just be swept into prison? Or fight? I can't win 
without people's support." 

Wanrow is a 31-year old divorced mother of three 
children living in Spokane. She is an artist and 
writer and since: her arrest in 1972 has done work 
at the local Indian alcoholism center, helped to 
establish a spiritual center for Indians outside 
Spokane, and taken in Indian children who are unable 
to stay with their families. 

On Friday, August 11, 1972, Yvonne Wanrow' s 
8 year old son Darren was staying with a white woman 
named Shirley Hooper. Wanrow, her leg broken in a 
fall, had seen her doctor and was resting at home. 
Darren and the babysitter's 10 year old daughter were 
playing outside when they were approached by a man 
named William Wesler, 62, who lived two houses aw$y 
from the Hoopers. 

He enticed the children inside his home, locked 
his door, and picked up a knife. While the other 
child struggled to get the door open, Darren distract- 
ed Wesler, sustaining severe bruises on his arm be^- 
fore both children managed to escape by kicking through 
the screen door with Wesler chasing them. While the 
children were telling Shirley Hooper what had happen- 
ed, Wesler dragged their bikes to his house, hoping 
that they would return for them. 

Shirley Hooper called the police — for the third 
time inthhree days. The two previous reports had been 
about a prowler and peeping tom, later identified 
as Wesler, who had been seen crouching in the bushes 
outside the Hooper house, who had slashed the screens 
on Hooper's bedroom window, and had unscrewed the 
light bulb on her front porch. This time, Hooper 
was calling to report a man who had attempted to 
molest two yotffig children. 

While the police were taking their report, 

Hooper's 7 year old daughter, Mildred, told her 
mother that Wesler was the same man who had "done 
that thing" to her. Several months previously, Hooper 
had taken the child to a public health clinic for 
a vaginal itch; doctors had diagnosed and treated 
her for venereal disease. 

Mildred was too terrified to tell her mother 
who had raped her until she saw the police talking 
to her mother and understood what had happened to 
her sister and Darren. The public health authorities 
themselves had shownnno interest pursuing the matter 
at the time of the medical examination. 

The police were not surprised. They were famil- 
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IAr with "Chicken Bill," as they called him; it 
seemed that he had been arrested on previous occas-. 
ions for child molestation and had spent time in 
mental institutions. Despite this knowledge, and 
despite the statements of three terrified children, 
the police made no arrest that evening. They told 
Hooper to file ai complaint on Monday, they suggest- 
ed she spread flour outside her bedroom window so 
that there would be footprints in case the man re- 
turned that night, and they left. 

Shirley Hooper called Yvonne Wanrow, who sug- 
gested that she bring all the children to her house 
that faight. Hooper refused, insisting instead that 
Yvonne come to her house and bring her gun, a gun 
purchased some time previously because of threats 
from white neighbors who said they didn't want a 
"dirty Indian" on their street. Reluctantly, 

Yvonne went to the Hooper residence. 

The two women stayed up to watch over their 
five sleeping children. They could hear noises coming 
from the Wesler residence, and around midnight, 
the tension mounting. Hooper asked Yvonne's sister - 
and \brother-in-law to join them. They came, bring- 
ing three more children. 

At Mvseao' block Saturday morning, just as dawn 
was breaking, Yvonne's brother-in-law left the 
house, unknown to the three women; and he forgot 
to lock the ffont door. He went to Wesler 's house 
and accused him of being a child rapist and Wesler, 
infuriated and drunk, charged over to the Hooper 
residence. Yvonne's brother-in-law remained behind, 
struggling with a man who was with Wesler, David 
Kelly, 26. 

Wesler, 6 '2", drunken and wild-eyed, pushed 
past Yvonne who was standing at the door screaming 
for help, and into the living room. The shouts of 
Hooper, Yvonne and her sister awoke Yvonne's 3 year 
old nephew, asleep on the couch, and his screams 
drew Wesler 's attention. He moved towards the 
child, then lurched towards Yvonne and started to 
grab her. Yvonne, 5' 4" tall, in a cast and on 
crutches, drew her pistol from the waistband of 
her pants and shot point blank at her attacker. 

Wesler fell and Kelly, entering the room at that 
moment^, was wounded and fled. 

Hooper called Spokane Crime Check; Yvonne, 
upset, unaware that the call was being recorded, 
said she had shot a man. The police continued to 
interrogate her, newer mentioning her rights or 
telling her that the conversation was being record- 
ed, while a car was dispatched to the Hooper resi- 
dence. 

When the police arrived, Yvonne was asked to 
give a statement — again, she was not read her rights— 
and she. Hooper, and the brother-in-law were taken 
to the police station where Yvonne was booked on 
suspicion of murder. 

The Trial 

"The police department didn't do their job," 
says Wanrow. "I feel that because I'm a woman 
and becuase I'm an Indian they didn't care. They 
just didn't want to give me a fair chance." 

Yvonne Wanrow is an Indian woman living in a 
white community. Although her family was able to 
raise bond, $5,000 reduced from $10,000, there was 
no money for an attorney, and Yvonne was assigned 
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a public defender o In October * 1972, the public de- 
fender’s office filed a formal plea of guilty, de- 
spite Yvonne’s protest, A month later "the family was 
finally able to raise enough money to retain a private 

attorney, T’.-i:',' 

The attorney they were able to find, however, 
was a civil attorney. Her plea was changed to "not 
guilty, 11 and on May 7, 1973 Yvonne Wanrow’s trial 
began* 

The evening that jury selection was completed 
and the jurors were allowed to go home, an article 
appeared in the local press reporting Wanrow’s case 
and her previous plea . of .’’guilty.” A defense motion 
the following morning asking that the jury be excused 
was denied* 

The tape of the conversation Wanrow had with 
the state police was admitted as evidence during the 
trial, despite defense motions against its inclusion. 

It was also replayed during the second day of jury 
deliberation* The prosecution made much of the de- 
ceptively calm tone of her voice on the tape to try 
to say that she \iad planned to kill Wesley and had 
lured him to the Hooper house. 

"It's the same kind of thing you see in rape 
cases,” said one woman who has been doing support 
work on Yvonne Wanrow’s case* "They wanted to know 
about her state of mind* On the tape she sbunds all 
frozen up* The prosecution said no one could sound 
so calm unless she had cold-bloodedly planned it.” 

Since the trial, three women on the jury have 
stated that the tape was the deciding factor in their 
verdict of guilty as charged* The verdict was handed 
down on May 13 by an all-white jury of seven women 
and five men* 

Evidence concerning William Wesler’s record as 
a sex offender was not allowed by the court. Mildred 
Hooper, the 3 eyeary old' child who was raped by Wesler 
and the doctor who had treated Darren Wanrow were 
not permitted as witnesses* 

On August 9, 1973 Wanrow was sentenced to two 
25 year prison terms, to run concurrently, and one 
mandatory 5 year sentence for use of a deadly weapon. 
Her case is now before the Washington State Appellate 
Court and the defense has asked that she be given 
a new trial* The decision is pending and should be 
announced in June* If the /43t?P^l^ e Court rules a- 
gainst a new trial, the defense intends to appeal 
to the Washington State Supreme Court. Wanrow is 
currently out on bond pending the appeal. 

•k k k 

Yvonne Wanrow' s defense committee needs donations 
in order to have anyhchance of making a successful 
appeal o Contributions can be sent to: Yvonne Wanrow' s 
Legal Defense Fund, Seattle First National Bank, 

Spokane Branch, Account #82172-115, Spokane, WA 99207, 

Petitions can be obtained from Yvonne's Indian 
Legal Defense Committee, 2517 W. Broadway, Spokane, 

WA 99201. Letters demanding that the charges be 
dropped should be addressed to Governor Daniel J. 

Evans, State Capitol Building, Olympia, WA 98501, 
with copies sent to Ybonie's Indian Legal Defense 
Committe. 

— 30— 

[Thariks to the American Indian Movement for this 

information. 1 
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OSCAR MAYER WINS BAD EATING HABITS AWARD 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — The Oscar Mayer Company, a 
major producer of processed meats, was given the 
fourth annual Bon Vivant Vichyssoise Award and an 
oldvabeat-up garbage can June 9, for encouraging 
bad eating habits . 

The sponsor of the award, the Washington-based 
Center for Science in the Public Interest, investi- 
gates issues such as food safety, strip mining, and 
chemical pollution, and encourages public action 
against environmental dangers. Previous awards have 
gone to other representatives of the food industry— 
Gerber Baby Foods and General Mills . The 'award 
was first named foi and giYen to Bon Vivant, the 
company responsible for deaths caused by botulism 
in their canned vichyssoise soup. 

One reason for giving this year's award to 
Oscar Mayer is the company's production of high-fat 
foods. The average Oscar Mayer product (bologna, 
bacon, hot dog, ham, suasage) contains 29% fat 
but only 15% proteih, 79% of the calories in an 
average Oscar Mayer product come from fat. 

"The high fat diet contributes to obesity and 
heart disease, two of the nation&s biggest health 
problems," said the public interest group's Dr. 
Michael Jacobson. "High fat foods, such as Oscar 
Mayer's weiners and bacon, contribute to the 
600,000 deaths every year due to coronary heart 
disease." 

All of the company's products also contain 
high proportions of cholesterpl, a substance in 
animal fat that is said to contribute to heart 
disease. 

The Center for Science in the Public Interest 
also protested the company's "I Wish I Was An Oscar 
Mayer Weiner ... " TV advertising aimed at children, 
the high cost of Oscar Mayer products — due in part 
to its $12 million advertising budget, and the use 
of sodium nitrite, a coloring, flavoring and pre- 
servative. The chemical is known to react with 
other chemicals in 'foods to form nitrosamines , tiny 
amounts of which are cancer-causing, 

—30— 
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DISNEYLAND PLANNED NEAR EGYPT'S PYRAMIDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Egyptian ministry of 
tourism has come up with a plan to build a 50 
million dollar Disneyland next to the famous pyra- 
mids /of Giza. The Disneyland scheme is only the 
latest in a series of government efforts to promote 
tourism in Egypt, according to a recent article 
in the London Observor. 

Under its new "open door" economic policy, 
the Cairo government is encouraging foreign invest- 
ment in tourist facilities along the Nile River. 

And foreign businesses are scrambling to buy up 
riverfront property, often tearing down historical 
buildings to make way for a Holiday Inn or a night 
club . 

Another government project that has aroused 
the wrath of many Egyptians is a planned "tourist 
comjhlex," to be built on the site of a Cairo slum 
that currently houses some 90,000 people. — 30— 

\ Thanks to the Michigan Free Press and Africa News ] 
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MICHAEL MALIK (MICHAEL X) HANGED IN TRINIDAD— 
WAS MILITANT THIRD WORLD LEADER IN ENGLAND FOR 
OVER A DECADE 

PORT OF SPAIN, Trinidad (LNS)— Black activist 
Michael Abdul Malik, also known as Michael X, was 
hanged on May 18, three years after being convic- 
ted of murder by the Trinidad government. Malik— 
an influential mil itant leader of Great Britain's 
Third World immigrant population throughout the 
1 960 1 s and early 70's--has been compared to Mal- 
colm X, both in ideology and effective organizing. 
Supporters say he was framed on the murder charges 
due to his political activity. 

Despite a near total news blackout of Mai Ik's 
case in Trinidad, and plans to carry the execution 
out secretly, word of the execution leaked out e 
early in the morning hours of May 18. According 
to Reuters, the British news agency, "hundreds of 
people crowded the streets round the Royal Jail 
in the heart of the city as the execution was 
carried put at 7 a.m." Dozens of rjpt ppl ice cor- 
doned off the area surrounding the jai 1 to stave 
off the angry crowd. 

The hanging ended a three year international 
effort to save Malik's life, by organizations in- 
cluding Amnesty International and the Conference 
of Black Lawyers. His supporters pointed out 
that virtually no evidence for a conviction was 
produced in the murder trial , and that Mai ik was 
framed . 

i \ 

Michael d$ Freitas Becomes Michael Abdul Malik 

Malik was born Michael 96 Freitas in 1934 in 
Trinidad. He left Trinidad as a sailor at the 
age of fifteen, and settled in Britain in 1951, 
living in London's fargeliy Thiird' WotrM Netting 
Hill district. 

For many year Freitas (Malik) ■ tr-...:: 

was a street hustler, drug dealer, and col lection 
agent for Peter Rachman, a notorious British 
slumlord and racketeer. By the 1 960 ' s , hoWever, 
Freitas began organizing to improve the living 
standards of London's immigrant population. 

Adopting the name Michael X, he became a black 
national 1st, and according to Reuters, "dominated 
the black power scene in London for more than ten 
years. '( 

In the early i960' s Michael X was sentenced 
to a year in jai 1 ' for "inclt ing racial hatred" 
after warning London's black population that 
they might have to arm themselves to prevent pos- 
sible forcible deportations. 

In 1964, Michael X Was a delegate to the Pan 
African Congress, where he met and became deeply 
influenced by Malcolm X, who had Just returned f«om 
tafts lit 1 § tor Tc i pi 1 gr fmdge 1 to^Mefcca '. ’ Af feel* the Con- 
gress, Michael X converted to the Islam faith and 
declared he bei i eyed people from al 1 nationalities 
must unite to combat exploitation. 

The following year, Michael X, who adopted 
the I si ami c name Michael Abdul Malik, founded the 
Racial Adjustment Action Society, an anti-segre- 
gation group in London, which provided legal ser- 
vices and organized support for London's immigrant 
population. 
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In the following years, Malik was instrumental 
In establishing recreation, adult education, and 
children's fre| school programs in the Netting Hill 
District.. The - Racial Adjustment Action Society 
counseled thousands of newly arrived Third World 
immigrants each year, and became a hot -beef for ten- 
ant organizing and rent strikes in London's slum 
neighborhoods. 

Exile And Execu t ion 

Throughout hts years as an organizer, Malik 
was harassed by the British government. In 1970, 
the government threatened hi nr with a long jail sen- 
tence after indicting him f sf \ steal ing the equiv- 
alent of ten dollars. Rather than serving a long 
sentence, Malik fled to Trinidad with his wife De- 
siree, his 'four ch i Idren and several friends. 

In Trinidad, Mai ik established an agricultural 
commune and had begun to make contact with Trini- 
dad's peasant popul at ion , some of whom were support 
ers of guerrilla struggles being waged in northern 
Trinidad. 

In 1972, when Mai Ik was visiting Guyana with 
his wife, his commune was mysteriously burned to 
the ground. According to Trinidad government of- 
ficials, investigators probing through the wreckage 
had found the body of Joseph Skeritt, a 25-year old 
barber, buried in a lettuce patch Malik had been 
maintaining. When Malik returned to Trinidad, he 
was jailed and charged with Skeritt's murder. 

He was also implicated in the murder of Gail 
Benson, a daughter of a wealthy British member of 
Parliament, who Was also found dead near the com- 
mune. But Mai ik's supporters explain that implic- 
ating Malik in the second death made little sense, 
since Benson reportedly provided support for radi- 
cal movements in Trinidad. 

The only evidence introduced a± Mal ik's 1972 
murder trial was the location of Skerrit's body, 
and the testimony of an alleged accessory to the 
crime. This "witness'" earned release from a 
twenty year jail sentence after testifying against 
Malik. He had been convicted in 1971 for the murr 
der of Gail Benson's husband, who was also a f . ° : 
friend of Mai ik's. 

In the midst of lurid press coverage, fueled 
by reports of the Charles Manson murders in the 
U.S., i t was d if f icul t for Malik's supporters to 
organize h'S defense. eH6wever, an international 
effort to sa\)g Mai ik's life was launched, and 
AmeHcah organizations and individuals ; in- 
cluding Aninasty International , the National 
Lawyers Build, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Cblprecj People, Kate Mil let, Angela 
Davis, pick Gregory, and PEN (an Artier i cah writers' 
organisation), campaigned on Mai Ik's .behalf. On 
several occasions the support group was able to 
delay Malik's execution. 

Because Trinidad still belongs to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the country needed final approv- 
al by the Bri tish government before executing 
Malik. On the afternoon of May 17, the Queen of 
England gave permission for the execution, des- 
pite the fact that capital punishment is illegal 
in England itself. 

(STORY CONTINUES ON PAGE 8) 
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HEW RELEASES PROPOSED SEX BIAS REGULATIONS; 

WOMEN’S GROUPS CHARGE TOO WEAK ON ENFORCEMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — With great fanfare, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) released 
regulations June 3 for ending sex bias in the nation’s 
schools and colleges. But the regulations, which 
have been severely weakened since a first draft was 
proposed a year ago, have been denounced by women’s 
groups as largely ineffective. They are scheduled 
for hearings beginning June 21 before Congress, which 
has 45 days to decide whether or not to accept them. 

The proposed regulations will require equal 
treatment for women in school admissions, employment, 
financial aid, vocational and academic counseling 
and athletics. .They would allow pregnant students to 
attend school — something that is now forbidden in 
many communities ^ 9 

Marital status could no longer be used as a 
basis for denying admission ;to a school, or the 
employment of teachers. And the regulations would 
prohibit separate curfew times for men and women, 
require equal housing provisions and mandate equal 
financial aid and scholarships. 

The main problem, critics charge, is the lack 
of provisions by which HEW will enforce the regula- 
tions. Secretary of HEW, Caspar Weinberger, explain- 
ed that the regulations were written with the assump- 
tion of "good faith" on the part of the nation’s 
schools. Under the proposed regulations all schools 
are required to begin "internal evaluations" to 
identify any sex discriminatory policies or prac- 
tices within their institutions. These reports, how- 
ever, need not be made public or submitted to HEW 
for review. 

"It does not require any affirmative action," 
explained Gerry O’Cane, who works with an American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) women’s legal project. 
"Whenever you rely on good faith for compliance, 
you don’t get results." 

One controversial aspect of the regulations is 
in the area of school sports programs. Many univer- 
sities, for instance, currently justify spending 
over $1 million each for men’ s football and basket- 
ball programs on the basis that they’re "revenue 
producing," while women’s sports are non-existent 
or insufficient. HEW Secretary Weinberger said the 
regulations would require many schools to spend more 
money for women’ s sports programs, but does not 
require equal spending. 

Women’s groups point out that in contact sports 
such as basketball, the rules do not require that 
women be allowed to try out for men’s teams, nor 
must schools establish separate teams for women. 

The burden is on women students to show "sufficient 
interest and ability" in demanding a teams 

"Women’s groups are in a hell of a bind," said 
one woman who has been actively working for stricter 
regulations. "The problem is whether we want to go 
on record for or against the regulations. We lost on 
many substantive issues. But this is probably the 
best we’re going to get right how." 

And another woman explained, "Basically the 
consensus of women is that we want regulations. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Association is going to 
testify against them because they go too far — they 

don’t excempt revenue producing sports. If we go 
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on record against them [the regulations] too, Con- 
gress might use this as an excuse against having any 
regulations. " 

Even more controversial than the regulations 
themselves is an announcement made by HEW at the 
same time, that it would stop investigating indivi- 
dual bias complaints filed with its investigative 
arm, the Office of Civil Rights. 

HEW officials justify the procedural change, 
which will apply to racial discrimination as well 
as those involving sex bias, partially on the grounds 
that a disproportionate amount of complaints come 
from educated women rather than other discriminated 
groups. In addition, they claim that the revision 
will free them to investigate broader patterns of 
discrimination instead of getting bogged down in 
specifics. 

Women* and minorities charge, however, that 
since the HEW Office of Civil Rights has not shown 
a commitment to investigating complaints in either 
the individual or systemic way, the proposed change 
would take away the individual’s only weapon for 
relief short of going to court. 

HEW is currently under court order in 17 
Southern states to enforce individual complaints 
with more vigor. And the proposed procedural revi- 
sion is in conflict with a recent court order in 
the case of Adams v. Weinberger which would require 
HEW to take action on all individual complaints in 
race cases within 90 days. 

Already groups representing women, racial and 
cultural minorities and the hadicapped have begun 
holding meetings to discuss the proposal and what 
action they should take. 

"They’re playing discriminated groups against 
each other," explained Judy Lichtman of the Women’s 
Legal Defense Fund. "They’re telling minorities that 
they are getting rid of the individual complaint 
procedure because a disproportionate number of these 
are from educated women. And they’re telling women 
that the reason they’re doing this is the decision 
in the Adams-Weinberger case on race discrimination 
....In fact, I allege they don’t want to do either 0 

"I think they fear an onslaught of complaints," 
she continued. "And we’re not going to play their 
game. If you have legitimate complaints you have to 
act on them. By their [HEW’s] own account, 50% of 
the complaints they receive are legitimate." 

And Joseph L. Rauh Jr., an NAACP lawyer in the 
Adams-Weinberger case, said that HEW’s proposal 
leaves too much discretion to an agency that has 
to be sued before it will use the powers it has. 

—30— 

**************************************************** 
U.S. POST OFFICE TO ELIMINATE RURAL POST OFFICES 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— The U.S. Postal Office is plan- 
ning to ask Congress for authority to close down 1 
12,000 of the country’s 18,000 rural post offices, 
according to the Wall Street Journal. Nearly 10 
million rural people will be affected by the plans. 
Under the Postal Service’s proposal, postal pick- 
up and delivery in rural areas will be carried out by 
profit-making private contractors, to "ensure 
efficiency." 

—30— 
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MICHAEL X STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

Malik was hanged early the next morning on a 
Friday, despite the fact that traditionally, no one 
had ever been executed In Trinidad on any day exfcept 
Tuesday. According to Phillip John of the National 
Conference of Black Lawyers, the execution was ex- 
pedited In order to prevent a last minute appeal , 
which Malik's supporters had planned to file In c ’ 
court. Although even Malik's wife had not been of- 
ficial ly itnfofmed of plans to execute Mai ik on the 
1 8th , hundreds of people poured into the streets of 
downtown Port of Spain in the early morning hours, 
to protest the execution. 

* * * * * * 

Malik also wrote the book "From Michael Freitas 
to Michael Abdul: ] Mai ik", which was published in 
Great Britain and widely acclaimed as a moving ac- 
count of the struggles of England's Carribean im- 
migrant people. A new paperback edition of the book 
is expected tp be published in the United States. 

The new edition will also include an autobiographical 
account of Malik's life in Trinidad, and his prison 
writings. 

-30- 

(Thanks to the National Conference of Black Lawyers, 
Amnesty International, and John Touse for this in- 
formation) . 

THREE AIM LEADERS CONVICTED ON CHARGES 
CARRYING 18-YEAR SENTENCES 

CEDAR RAPIDS Io. (LNS)--Three American Indian 
Movementit (AIM) leaders were convicted June 5 by an 
all-white jury in Cedar Rapids, !Dowa on charges of 
aiding and abetting the abduction of.: three postal 
inspectors and the robbery of a gun from one of 
them during the occupation of Wounded Knee in South 
Dakota in 1973. The convictions carry a maximum 
sentence of 18 years in prison and a fine of $5,000 
each. 

"They never actually said that any one of us 
had done anything, but they said that since we were 
leaders we were responsible," said defendant Carter 
Camp. 

The defense team decided not to call witnesses 
or offer a defense at the trial, hoping the juryj 
would see through the government's weak case against 
Carter Camp, Stan Holder, and AIM spiritual leader 
Leonard Crow Dog. The three postal inspectors who 
testified ,^t p the f tiiri^l offered only confusing and 
conflicting testimony. 

"We were really optimistic when the jury went 
out and only stayed out two hours, but then they came 
out and found us all guilty," Carter Camp told Lib- 
eration News Service. "We should have known that 
that's the kihhd of justice that's always given to 
Indian people in the United States." 

Camp explained that the defense expected Judge 
Edward McManus to direct the jury to render a ver- 
dict of not guilty, since the evidence would not 
substantiate a guilty y&rdict. "But he wouldn't 
even read our material, or let us file a brief for 
a directed verdict," Camp said. "He didn't want to 
hear that." 

In addition, Camp noted that McManus ru§lfoe<| 
through jury selection in one day, and without proper 
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questioning. He questioned members of the jury 
panel all at once, rather than individually, ©amp 
explained that "He started asking these 32 people col- 
lectively, 'If you have any prejudice against American 
Indian people, raise your hand,' and went through 
his list of questions in that manner. 

"Then he allowed our attorneys to ask only a very 
narrowly outlined group of questions about pre-trial 
publicity, and they couldn't ask outside the presence 
of the other jurors. We couldn't really find out 
about What these jurors knew about Indian people, 
what they didn't know, and where their prejudices 
were," Camp said. 

By contrast, the jury selection in tha Wounded 
Knee trial on related charges on AIM leaders Dennis 
Banks and Russell Means in St. Paul took fivej and 
a half weeks. "What really won the Means and Banks 
trial in St. Paul was that we had such great people 
to pick the jury, and we got a good jury." 

The government's case rested on the testimony 
of three postal inspectors who entered Wtfunded Knee 
during the occupation, one of whom carried a 38 cal- 
liber revolver, which was later taken away. "Two 
of the three couldn't even identify Stan Holder," said 
Camp. "They said he wasn't in^.the place (where the 
three were held)." 

Camp added that two of the postal inspectors i 
identified him as Leonard Crow Dog, but that the two 
don't look at all alike. And one postal inspector 
testified at the trial that Leonard Crow Dog was one 
of the people who told others to search h&mmdurlng 
the incident. In eight previous statement?, however 
— at the Means and Banks trial and before two grand 
juries. — he had never mentioned this before. "He'd 
never mentioned it before tensioned id before in 
other testimony, "j said Camp, "he said he'd just re- 
membered it. 

"Another postal inspector," continued Camp, "s 
"said that Leonard was a guard, which was absolutely 
ridiculous, because earlier in their report to their 
own bosses they had said that Leonard had nothing to 
do with their abduction, tobbery, or release. It was 
in their writing. We read that to them in court but 
it didn't influence the jury at all. 

"The only testimony against me," said Camp, "was 
that two postal inspectors said they had seen me 
standing in a doorway. One testified that I didn't 
say anything, and the other one said that I had told 
him not to speak to the press when they came out of 
the building, and that they should get on a pickup 
truck and we'd turn them loose. That was the totality 
of their evidence against me. The charge was trumped 
up," Camp concluded. 

The American Indian Movement and the defendants 
are calling for rallies and demonstrations from July 
1 until the sentencing, which is scheduled fof the 
first week in July. "We want a whole lot of people 
there to protest, especially on the conviction of Leo- 
nard Crow Dog. We view that as a direct attack on 
Ihdiannrel igionQl' Leonard. Cro- : 

The defens, e has filed motions on governmental 
misconduct which Judge McManus will rule on before 
the sentencing. "He'll rule against the motions un- 
less there's a lot of public pressure," Camp concluded. 

-30- 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Photo of Michael X , a political 

prisoner who was executed May 18, .1975 in 
Trinidad. Before his exile to Trinidad in 
1970, he was, for over a decade, a leader of 
England's immigrant community. 
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